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Antiquities. 








A BRIEF JOURNAL 


OF THE 


Siege against Lathom House, 


[THE FIGURES REFER TO THE NOTES.] 
(Continued from our last.) 
—— 

The same day Sir Thomas Fairfax sent 
her Ladyship a letter he had received from 
the Earl of Derby; wherein his Lordship 
desired an honourable and free passage for 
his Lady and children, if she so pleased, 
being loath to expose them to the uncer- 
tain hazards of a long siege, especially con- 
sidering the roughness and inhumanity of 
the enemy, that joined pride and malice, 
ignorance and a against her; not 
knowing, by reason Of his long absence, 
either how his house was provided with vic- 
tualls or amunition, or strengthened by re- 
sistance, and therefore desirous only to leave 
the hardy souldiers for the brunt, till it 
should please his Majesty to yield him re- 
lief, and to preserve his lady and children 
from the mercy of cruell men, which, in- 
deed, was the desire of all her friends; but 
she had more noble thoughts within, which 
still kindled and encreased at the apprehen- 
sion of danger, who, returning an acknow- 
ledgement of that first courtesie of Sir Tho- 


-mas Fairfax, after some discourse with the 


messenger, one Jackson, a sawcy and zea- 
lous chaplain to Mr. Rigby, gave back this 
answer : she willingly should submit herself 
to her Lords commands, and therefore 





willed theGeneral to treat with him ; but till 
she was assured it was his Lordships plea- 
sure, she would neither yield the house, nor 
herself desert it, but wait for the event ac- 
cording to the good will of God. And with 
the like signification she dispatched a mes- 
senger to his Lordship at Chester, which 
was sent by an alarum, to open a passage 
through their guards and centries. 21st, 
22d, 23d, 24th March.—The four days fol- 
lowing were spent in alarums and excursions, 
without much business of service. 25th 
March, 1644.—On Monday they gave us 
seven shott of their culvering and demi-can- 
non, one whereof, by some check in the way, 
entered the great gates, which were made 
good by the opposition of beds, and such 
like impediments, to stay the bullets from 
rangeing the court. 28th, on Thursday, 
five cannons. This night,the enemy, capa- 
ble of any impressions of fear, took a strong 
alarum, fighting one against another, and 
in the action (shot) two pieces of cannon in 
the air. 29th.—The next day, one of our 
men vainly provokeing danger with his body 
above a tower, was shot to a present death. 
In the afternoon they plaid four cannons, 
one whereof, levelled to dismount one of 
our ordnance upon the great gates, struck 
the battlements upon one of our marksmen, 
ready to discharge at the connoneer, and 
caus’d him to death. 3Ist.—On Sunday 
night two cannons, mounted to the lodging 
chambers, intended by like to catch us nap- 
ping, as our men had often caught them. 
April Ist.—On Monday, in the day and 
night, six cannons, loa/len with chain shott, 
and bars of iron (were shott off at the cas- 
tle—Edit.) 2d.—The next day they plaid 
their mortar piece, three times, loaden with 
stones, thirteen inches in diameter, eighty 
pounds in’ weight; it was planted above 
half musquett shot, south-west of the house, 
on a rising earth, conveniently giving the 
engineer a full prospect of the. building. 


Their work to secure it was orbicular, in 
form of a full moon, two yards and a half 
of rampire above the ditch. 4th.—They 
shot one stone and one granado on Thurs- 
day, which over plaid the house; chosen 
men upon the guard, standing with green 
and wet hides to quench the burning, and 
had their skill (for they wanted no malice) 
enabled them to cast fire-works. 5th April. 
—Having hitherto met with so unprosperous 
success in their holy work, the two Colo- 
nels, Mr. Ashton and Moor, cast a show 
of religion upon their execrable actions, 
and, like those devout men in the poets, by 
publick and private supplications, call God 
to assist them in their mercyless practices. 


nocturnus adulter, 


Tempora Sanctonico velas adoperta cucullo ? 
Ji ‘ 
Pulchra Laverna, a 


Da mihi fallere, da justum sanctumque, videri. 
Horat. 

To which purpose they issue out com- 
mands to all their ministers, for a generall 
and humble imprecation in the following 
form: ‘To all ministers and persons in 
Lancashire, well-wishers of our success 
against Lathome-house. These. Foreas- 
much as more than ordinary obstructions 
have, from the beginning of this present 
service against Lathome-house, interposed 
our proceedings, and yet still remain, and 
cannot otherwise be removed, nor our suc- 
cess furthered, but only by divine assist- 
ance. It is therefore our desire to the mi- 
nisters and others, well-affected persons of 
this country of Lancashire, in public man- 
ner, or otherwise, as they shall please, to 
commend our case unto God. That, as we 
are appointed to the said employment, so 
much tending to the settling of our present 
peace in these parts, so the Almighty would 
crown our weak endeavours with speedy suc- 


cess in the said design. 
‘SRALPH ASHTON, 
‘6 JOHN MOORE, 
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The four days following were, on their 
parts, slept out in this pious exercise. On 
Wednesday our men resolved to waken ’em: 
about eleven o’clock, Capt. Farmer, Capt. 
Mollineax Radcliffe, Lieut. Penketh, Lieut. 
Wirrell, and Lieut. Walthew, with 140 
souldiers (went) out at a postern gate, beet 
the enemy from all their works and bat- 
teries, which were cast up now round the 
house, nailed all their cannon, killed about 
fifty men, took sixty arms, one colour, and 
three drumms, in which action Captain Rad- 
cliffe deserves this remembrance, that with 
three souldiers, the rest of his squadron 
being scattered. with the execution of the 
enemy, he cleared two sconces and slew 
seven men with his own hand ; Lieutenant 
Wirrell, engaging himself in another's work, 
among fifty of the enemy, bore the fury of 
them all, till Captain Farmer relieved him, 
who, to the wonder of us all, came off with- 
out any dangerous wound. Plus animi est 
inferenti periculum, quam propulsantt. Cas: 
Comm. The sally port was this day warded 
by Capt.Clusnall, who, withfresh men, stood 
ready for succour of ours, had they been 
put to the extremity; but they bravely 
marched round the works, and came in at 
the great gate, where Capt. Ogle, witha 
party of musketeers, kept open the passage. 
Captain Rawstorne had the charge of the 
musketeers upon the, walls, which he placed 
with the best advantage, to vex the enemy 
in their flight. Captain Fox, by colours 
from the eagle tower, gave signall when to 
march and when to. retreat, according, to 
the motions of the enemy, which he ob- 
served ata distance. In all. this. service, 
we had but one man mortally wounded, and 
we took only one prisoner, -an officer of in- 
telligence, In former sallyes some prisoners 
were taken, and, by exchange, released, 
Colonel Ashton and Rigby promising to set 
at liberty as many of the Kings friends then 
prisoners in Lancaster, Preston, and other 
places, proposed. by her Ladyship: but, 
most unworthily, they broke their condi- 
tions, it suiting well with their religion, nei- 
ther to observe faith with God nor men; and 
this occasioned a greater, slaughter than 
either her Ladyship or the, Captains desired, 
because we were in no condition to keep 
many prisoners, and knew their commanders 
would never release em but upon base and 
dishonourable terms. The same night they 
plaid asacre twice, to tell us they had cannon 
that could speak, though our men had en- 





deavoured to steel up their lipps. This whole 
night was with them, one continued ala- 
rum; nothing but shouts and cries among 
’em, as if the cavaliers had still been upon 
them. 12th—On Friday they sent us two 
stones from their mortar piece, which our 
men had nail’d,and batter’d with smiths ham- 
mers; but it had too wide a mouth to be 
stopp'd. This day a chance bullet from their 
sacte, through seven clay walls, enter’d 
the window of my Lady’s chamber, but 
was too weak to fright her from her lodg- 
ing. _13.—On Saturday, their demi-can- 
non opened again, yet spake but once, and 
very low, some of the steel nails yet stick- 
ing in her teeth, and the gunners also 
suspecting poison in her belly. 15. On 
Monday, they plaid their mortarpiece five 
times with stones, once with a grenado, 
which fell short of the House in a walk 
near the Chappell tower; some pieces of the 
shell, two inches thick, flew over the walls, 
and were taken up in the furthest parts of 
the house. 26.—Tuesday morning, they 
had a hot alarum, having not yet quit 
themselves of the fright, they took at the 
last sally. They plaid their cannon twice, 
and their muskets half an hour together, in 
requitall whereof about eleven o'clock they 
plaid their mortarpiece with stone, and per- 
ceiving it struck within the body of the 
house, they cast a granado at the same 
levell, which fell in an old Court, striking 
about half a yard into the earth, yet rose 
again with such violence in the bursting, 
that though its strength was much lessened 
and deaded with the earth, it shook down 
the glass, clay, and weaker building near 
it, leaving only the carcass of the walls 
standing near it ; yet without hurt of any 
person, saving that two women in a near 
chamber had their hands scorch'd to put 
’em in mind hereafter that they were in the 
siege of Lathome-house. The mortarpiece 
was now more terrible to us than formerly, 
insomuch that the Captains to prevent the 
souldiers fears, lodged in upper rooms, 
within clay walls, as not esteeming the force 
of the granado; and one thing more hap- 
pily lent new courage to our men, that one 
of their engineers mounting the rampire 
to see the fall of the granado, was slain by 
a marksman from one of our towers. 20th 
—On Saturday, they made thirty shoots of 
their demi-cannon and culvering, to batter 
a. postern tower, some part whereof stood 
without the moat and pailisadoes, yet so 





fenced by a rising ground, that their ord- 
nance .took only the battlements, and a 
yard cf wall, which was made good again 
the same night, with greater strength and 
safetey for our musqueteers than formerly. 
It was some requitall for the breach of a 
few stones, that their cannoneer was slain 
through the port-hole, by some of our men 
from a tower. Having either done with 
the cannon or cannoneers, they now begin 
with their mortar-piece, which that after- 
noon they plaid five times; in the night, 
twice with stones, and once with grenado, 
which also by cunning of the gunner fell 
short of the house. 22nd.—On Easter 
Monday, they must needs show the people 
some pastime, and. therefore gave us the 
bullets and then the voice of nine cannon, 
and two periers, to hear the rabble shout. 
That night, too dark for other action, 
the Captains sent out two or three fire- 
locks, which struck the whole night into 
alarums, so that to their musquett they 
added one mortarpiece and two cannon, 
with chain and small shoit. 23d—The next 
day was the second wakes, when Rigby 
must gratify the country people for their 
(25) 20,000, with the battery of the Eagle 
tower at Lathome, against which they plaid 
theirculveringanddemi-cannontwenty-three 
times, which happily striking upon a stair- 
case forced a large breach, two of the bul- 
lets enter'd her Ladyships chamber, which 
at last made her Ladyship to seek a new 
lodging, with this protest, that she would 
keep the house whilst there was a building 
to cover her head. This action must pro- 
ceed either from pride or malice, it being 
no furtherance to the taking of a house, to 
batter a tower that stood in the midst of 
it; but sure it was their plot either to strike 
off one of the horns of the Whore of Babell 
or else to level one of her hills, (the seven 
towers in divine’s sermons being easily found 
to be the seven hills of Rome.) It saved 
the tower some bullets that day that two 
of their gunners were discharged of their 
employment, by our marksmen, from the 
top of the same tower they were battering. 
The same night a strong alarum brought 
all their men to the cannon, not to defend 
them, but themselves, which they bravely 
discharged twice, loaden with cartridge and 
chain against two light matches cast near 
their works, in balls of clay. 

24th.—On Wednesday, they only gave us 
three periers and two cannon, But now 
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Mr. Rigby, who undertook the manage,’ 
and expected the glory of this enterprise, 
having wearied his souldiers, wasted his pow- 
der, and emptied bimself of a good part of 
his exacted plunder money ; finding her 
Ladyship nothing to yield to his great guns, 
but daily to beat and baffle his souldiers, is 
now for present fire and ruine ;_he has pro- 
vided a new stock of grenados, and intends 
to spend the rest of his power and malice in 
them. 

25—On Thursday, he sends his last 
‘message, as he calls it, a furious summons 
-to her Ladyship to yield up Lathome-house, 
all persons, goods, and arms, within it, into 
his hands, to receive the mercy of the Par- 
liament, and to return her finall answer 
the next day before two o'clock, which her 
Ladyship having read, with a brave indig- 
‘nation calls for the drum, (26) and tells 
him, ‘A due reward for his pains is to be 
hanged up at her gates, but (says she) thou 
art but a fvolish instrument of a traytor’s 
pride. Carry this answer back to Rigby,” 
(with anodle scorn tearing the paper in 
his sight) ‘Tell that insolent rebell he 
shall neither have persons, goods, nor house. 
When our strength and provision is spent, 
we shall find a fire more mercifull than 
Rigby: and then if the providence of God 
provent it not, my goods and house shall 
burn in his sight; myself, children, {and 
souldiers, rather than fall into his hands, 
will seal our Religion and loyalty in the 
same flame ;’ which being spoke aloud in 
her souldiers heareing, they broke out into 
acclamations of joy, closing all with this 
generall voice, “‘ We'll dye for his Majesty 
and your Honour : Godsavethe King!” The 
drum returned, her Ladyship and the Cap- 
tains fall into consultation of a further 
answer of that proud message, something 
must be done, and now was the nick and 
joynt of time, according to the observation 
of the historian,( Transitus rerum. Tacit. ) 
That the changes of times are the most fit 
for brave attempts, and delays then danger- 
ous, when the softness and quietness drawcth 
more danger, than hazarding rashly. The 
mortarpiece was that tronbled us all. The 
(27) little Ladies had stomachs to digest 
cannon, but the stoutest souldiers had no 
heart to grenadoes. And why might not 
they at once free themselves from this 
continuall expectation of death? Cur des- 
peres nunc posse fieri, quod jam toties actum 


good men either to kill or be killed : and this 
was our present condition, either sheepishly 
to receive death, when they would send it 
upon our heads, er manfully return it upon 
their own. At last it was resolved, notwith- 
standing a battery and ordnance planted 
against every passage, to sally out the next 
morning, and venture for all. 

26th—All things prepared, about four 
o'clock next morning, Captain Chissenhall 
and Captain Fox, Lieut. Bettergh, Lieut. 
Pencket, Lieut. Walthew, and Lieut. Wir- 
rell are designed for the service ; Captain 
Ogle has the main guard to secure a retreat 
at the southern gate; Captain Rawsthorne 
has the charge of the sally gate, to secure 
our passage on the east side; Captain 
Radcliffe. has the care of the marksmen 
and musketeers upon the walls, to attend 
the approaches, or vex the flight of the 
enemy. Captain Farmer with a reserve of 
fresh men, stands ready at the parade, to 
relieve either Captain in necessity. All 
things thus disposed, Captain Chisnall with 
his 80 men and 2 Lieutenants, issues (29) 
out at the eastern gate, and before he was 
discovered, was got under the cannon, 
marching straight upon the sconce, where 
they had planted their great guns. It 
cost him a light skirmish to gain the fort. 
At last he entered, many slain some pri- 
soners, and some escaping. Now by the 
command of that battery the retreat be- 
ing assured, Captain Fox, according to 
the orders, seconds him with much bravery, 
beating open their trenches from the east- 
ern to the south-west point, till he came to 
the work which secured the mortarpiece, 
which being guarded by 50 men, he found 
sharp service, forcing his way through 
the musquett and cannon, and beating the 
enemy out of the sconce with stones, his 
musquett by reason of the high work being 
unserviceable. After a quarter of an hours 
hard servicej his men got the trench and 
scaled the rampire, whereat many of the 
enemy fled: the rest were slain. The 
sconce thus won, was made good by a 
party of musqueteers, which much an- 
noyed the enemy attempting to come up 
again. 

The two main works thus obtained, the 
two Captains with ease walked the rest 
of the round, whilst Mr. Broome with. a 
company of her Ladyships servants, and 
some fresh souldiers, had a care to levell 
the ditch, and by a present device with 





est? Cos. Com. ‘Tis a hard choice for 


ropes, lifting up the mortarpiece to a low 
drag, by strength of men drew it into the 
house. Captain Ogle defended the pas- 
sage against another company of the ene- 
my which plaid upon the retreat. The 
like endeavour was used to gain their 
great guns, but lying beyond the ditch, 
and being of such bulk and weight, all 
our strength could not bring them off, 
before the whole army had fallen upon 
us; however, our men took time to,poy- 
son all the cannon round, if any’ thing 
would do the feat; Captain Rawstorne still 
defending the first pass against some offers 
of the enemy, to come up from the wood. 
This‘ action continued an hour, with the 
loss of two men on our part, who after 
they were mortally wounded, still fired 
upon the enemy, till all retreated. What 
number of the enemy, were slain, is not 
easie to guess; besides the execution in 
their works and trenches. Capt. Farmore 
(Sicin M.S.) and Capt. Radcliffes reserves, 
with the best marksmen, plaid upon them 
from the walls, with much slaughter, as 
they quitted their holds. Our men brought, 
in many arms, three drumms, and but five, 
prisoners, preserved by Captain Chisnall, 
to shew them he had mercy as well as va- 
lour. One. of these. was an assistant to 
their engineer Brown, who discovered unto 
us the nature of their trench, in which they 
had laboured two months to draw away our 
water. 

The first design was to draw and open 
our springs, not considering their rise, from 
a higher ground, south-east from the house, 
which must needs supply our deep wells, 
wherever they sank their fall. This inven- 
tion failing, they bring up an open trench, 
in a worm work, the earth being indented 
or sawed, for the security of their miners, 
and the ditch two yards wide, and three 
days (sic in M. S. yards?) for the fall of 
the water. But now, neither ditches ‘nor 
ought else troubled our souldiers: their 
grand terrour, the mortar piece, which had 
frighted them from their meat and sleep, like 
a dzad lyon lying quietly among ’em, every 
one hadhis eye or his foot upon him, shouting 
and rejoicing as merrily as they used to do 
with their ale and bagpipes. Indeed every 
one had this apprehension of the service, 
that the main work was done, and what was 
yet behind, but a meer pastime. 








(To be continued.) 























Poetry. 
{onternAt.} 


TO ELLEN. 
i 
Gh ! say, sweetest Ellen, in pity, I pray, 
What motive hath urg’d thee my suit to repel, 
Or why from thy heart canst thou thus cast away 
The youth, who hath lov’d thee so truly and well ? 


Some fond, doating rival, more favour'd and blest, 
Tho’ not more sincere, on my life I, will swear, 
Usurps the affections that once I possest, 

And leaves me to.perish through grief and despair. 
Farewell, my adored! for ever adieu ; 

E fly from the scenes of my earliest life: 

What j what ures to me can accrue 
When Ellen, deer Ellen can ne'er be my wife? 
Egtrang’d from my friends, on some far distant shore, 
Unheard of, unthought of, unseen and unknown, 
In sorrow and silence my wrong Ill deplore, 

* *Till grim visag’d Death shall lay claim to his own. 
Once more, dearest Ellen, I bid thee adieu ! 

From theeand my country for ever I go; 

And when on the ocean I’m borne from thy view, 
Oh ! then, let the tear of soft sympathy flow. 











DAMON AND DELIA. 
i 
Delia wanderéd through her hative dale, 
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Why not for banish all control ? 
Why doubt the that. beats alone for thee ? 
ye dubious of his constancy ? 
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Sean ae eta But, above all—nay, ’tis the whole, 
"twas fortune fed me to this TERT spot, Traverse the region of the soul, — 
| rete npetig afew et I doub oe A From joys to sorrow—pain to bliss,—a 
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ni endless extacy. 
Tal Damon tight, ead eetihckentewred | 3h e. Sriticism, & 
pone —— a TO THE EDITOR. 

She ceased to speak, and Damon rorjoyed, 
Clagped in hisasrhe his fair and protssed bet $ — 


(SELECTION. ] 


BOROHIME. 
Cea coaeeeee 
S¢ The ray that beams for ever.” 
Re 
There is a bloom that never fades, 
A rose no storm can sever, 
Beyond the tulip’s gaudy shades, 
A ray that lasts for ever. 


That wines around the feeling heart : 
It is thy charm, O nature ! 


Then, stranger, if thou fain wouldst find 
The rose no storm can sever, 
Go, seek it, stranger, in the mind, 
The ray that beams for ever. 
——>|<o a 
THE POET. 
—_— 
It is not he who smoothly chimes 
His verses into studied rhymes, 
That like the muddy river glide 
In one dull, lifeless, noiseless tide, 
And ne’er from measured mood depart, 
Who can claim the meed of the tuneful art; 
But he who pours the adventurous strain 
Like the mountain torrent, swoln with rain, 
Mocking in speed the bounding stag, 
Andidashing on from crag to crag, 
Curbing his foaming course beneath, 
Only to let the list’ner breathe : 
*Tis he, who in his daring flight, 
Rather in awe than in delight, 
Can waft his hearers to the brink 
Of the boiling ocean still they shrink 
Then place them till their dread dispel, 
In the peaceful breast of the woody dell ; 
Who can, with them through the battle dash, 
Till their-ears are stunned with the sabre’s clash, 
Then lay them on a bed of roses, 
Where beauty languishing reposes ; 
(As in the gory field of Troy, 
The Goddess saw the favoured boy, 
And bore him safely in her arms, 
To revel in fuir Helen’s charms :) 
°Tis he, whose characters can find 
A habitation in our mind ; 
And, should he aught in mystery hide, 
We would not draw the veil aside, 
For oft, in twilight, Fancy spies 
Thinge lovelier than realities : 





*S1r,—I observed ia your Kaleidoscope of yester. 
day, that one of your correspondents, W, wishes to 
be informed whether the French expression, mes 
trés chers pére et mére, be warranted. by the autho. 
rity of any French classic. Now, Sir, to preve the 
erroneousness of the above phrase, if you think pro- 
per, you may insert: the fullowing-remarks, which | 
hope will satisfactorily illustrate the subject. In 
the page 310 of the first volume of Ch. P, Girault 
Duvivier’s Grammaire des Grammaires you will find 
these words, mon pére et ma mére sont renus—mon 
pere, ma mere, mes fréres et mes swurs ont été, Ke. 
These expressions are agreeable to the rules of con- 
cord ; for, ive prounouns are joined to sub. 
stantives with which they agree, and must be re. 
peated befote every substantive in a sentence. In 
support of your correspondent’s well grounded ar- 
gument, I will quote some of the authors who have 
decidedly rejected the expression of mes trés chers 
pére et mére, as. incorrect, and ently con 
trary to the principles and the rules of the language: 
—Chapelain; Thos. Corneille; Buffier; Vaugelas? 
Wailly; and the French Academy. 

lam, Sir, your bumble servant, 
November 8, 1820. SM. 








TO THE EDITOR. 
ie = 


Sir,—The remarke of your correspondent, W. 
on the expression, “mes trés chers pére et mere,’ 
seem to me, with due deference to the opinion of the 
“ French Gentleman” from whom he differs, to be 
perfectly just: it is equally at. variance with the 
usage and with the rules of the language, as followed 
and established by. the best writers and grammari- 
ans, The possessive pronouns must be repeated bee 
fore each substantive: 

Ll faut réyler ses gots, ses travaux, ses platsirs, 

Mettre un but ad sa course, un terme @ ses désirs. 

VOLTaIRE. 
In fact, the concord of the possessive pronoun is si- 
milar to that of the article, and as we cannot say 
“les trés chers pére et mére,” the analogous expres. 
sion, with the mere substitution of mes in place of 
the article, would seem equally inadmissible. 

It cannot, however, be denied that this phraseology 
has obtained in France, both in epistolary and col- 
loquial intercourse, and even at a very early period, 
since Favre de Vaugelas, one of* the first gramma- 
rians of the seventeenth century, condemns it, 
“comme une des: plus mauvaises facons de parler 
quil y ait dans la langue.” Its use is now, how- 
ever, almost completely proscribed, and ‘is only de- 
fended by a few grammarians (not French), who 
quote as their authority (and it must certainly be 
allewed to be classical) the following: passage in the 
**Conter moraux” of Marmontel :—‘ Jamais fille 
n’a eu pour ses pére et mére des attentions plus 
soutenues.” Thisexample, however, seems to beone 
of those deviations from the established standard of 
the language, in which great writers are to apt to 
indalge, and which can by no means be admitted as 
precedents or authorities: — - 

. Cc. 8. 


Liverpool, November 8, 1820, 
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Sctentific Notices. 


It will be seen by the following singular composition, 
that a very venerable and almost exploded branch of 
psetdo-science has still its votaries amongst us. It is 
this extraordinary circumstance, rather than the sub- 
ject itself, which has induced us to give a place to 
this Essay on the Planetary Influences! 





A DISSERTATION ON 


THE INFLUENCE OF HEAVENLY BODIES, 
ON THE HUMAN CREATION. 
CWritten for the Kaleidoscope.] 


—_— 


Soon after the Divine Architect had “ prepared 
the light,” and formed the celestial luminaries, and 
ordained that they should be ‘for signs aud for sea- 
sons, fur days and for years,” the study of Astrology 
seems to have engaged the human mind. We are 
told by Josephus, that Seth and his offspring were 
the first who made observations on the motions of 
the heavens, and on the courses of the stars; and 
that so sublime a science might not perish, they en- 
graved a memorial of their discoveries on two obe- 
lisks, one of brick and the other of stone. 

Since that period, it has been studied more or less 
by every nation that has made any progress in civi- 
lization, though it has not generally been applied by 
all to the same noble and useful purposes. 

The. Romans absurdly pretented to predict future 
events from the inspection of entrails, the flight of 
birds, aud any uncommon and unaccountable ap- 

rances of nature. But, without entertaining 
ideas so chimerical, or subjecting ourselves to a su- 
perstition so gross and soirrational, regardless of cun- 
sequences, we would wish to follow truth wherever 
she may lead us. The spirit of divination operates 
strongly ia the human breast; all our transactions 
have relation to future times; in every action we 
perform and every service we render to our fellow- 
creatures, we areinfluenced bya regard to what will 
most probably be the result thereof; experience 
having instructed the husbandman, he‘sees, with a 
considerable degree of confidence, the success’ of 
his labours. , The man of understanding regulates 
his own uct, and imparts instruction or advice 
to others by:-foreseeing probable occurrences. But 
the scientific speculator searches deeper, he looks 
for probabilities and certainties beyond the ordinary 
exercise of reason ; with his bodily organs, he takes 
his observations; and his mind exerts her strength 
to Pensa wa them ; he compares bodies with one 
another, he'regards their positions and motious ; he 
studies thr effects ; from the historic page unfold- 
éd beforé him, from oral and seriptural tradition, 
blended with his own remarks and experience, he 
professes a sagacity to predict what may happen. 

_ The Great First cause seems to have formed the 
several parts uf the universe dependent on and influ- 
encing each other. The growth of plants is pro- 
tioned to the fitness of their situation ; too much 
eat, too much cold, excessive dronght, or a super- 
bundance of moisture is prejudicial, as it prevents 
their arriving at maturity, lessens their virtue, and 
commonly destroys them. 

Without being zealous advocates for an exploded 
science, yet when we perceive that the animating 

wer of the heavenly bodies can invigorate a rep- 
tile inclosed in an egg, &c. enable it to burst its 
teguments; if the moon operates so powerfully on 
insane persons, we do not, I trnst, assume too much 
to say, that their position with regard to our 
earth considerably influences the force and action 
of the air on our bodies. To what other source are 
we to ascribe the origin of many of those disorders 
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that exist'in the world? The airis; of all other ele- 
ments, the most necessary to our existence; by its 
means, respiration, io which life inimediately con- 
sists, is performed; by it the anima matertalis is 
nourislied and supported; and by it that divine and 
heavenly part, called the soul, is kept united to the 
body. ‘The air conveys a due strength and tone to 
the solids, which maintain and carry on the circula- 
tion of the blood; the air, by its weight and 
sure, preserves the humours of our bodies in a due 
equilibrium, lest, being expanded by their too quick 
and intense motions, they should interrupt the ne- 
cessary contractions of the vessels. A serene and 
temperate air contributes to carry on the animal 
functions with ease and tranquillty, and renders the 
body sound and vigorous; a gross and dense air, on 
the other hand, renders it weak and languid by in- 
juring the excretions. Thus the tone of the fibres 
being impaired, the due motion aod circulation of 
the blood is disordered and disturbed. The manner 
in which this inflax is performed, seems to be by 
rarefaction, compression, aud direction of motion in 
this or that line. Thus Saturn seems to act on our 
bodies and the atmosphere, by compressing the air and 
giving its parts a rectilinear direction in their motion, 
by which means cold winds are produced. Jupiter 
and Mars, if we may indulge a conjecture in a point 
so little subject to our senses, produce a vertical and 
intestine motion in the particles of the air, the natu- 
ral consequence of which is heat: but Venus and the 
Moon, by rendering the air lighter, lay a foundation 
for a greater ‘quantity of vapours being raised, and 
are, therefore, found to occasion rainy weather.— 
The Moon, at her quadrature, rarifies the air too 
much; hence our bodies become turgid, and our 
transpiration is too great: at the full and change 
of the Moon the air is compressed ; a circumstance 
which excites various disorders, Though the change 
of the weather happens more frequently about the 
quadratures of the Moon, yet the state of the air is 
very mueh altered under the aspects of two of the 
other planets: particularly when the planet Mer- 
cury makes its quadratures and oppositions to any 
of the superior planets, high winds or turbulent 
weather often ensues; and alxo upon his passing out 
of one sign into another. the heavens are subject, 
more or less, to alterations. 


Everton, Oct. 25, 1820. 
EERE 


The Naturalist’s Diary, 


For NOVEMBER, 1820. 


Pee 
[To be eontinued throughout the year] 


Tho beauties of summer have vanished away, 
Like volatile toms displayed in a dream ; 
And Phebus di an im; t ray, 
Scarce yielding a smile to enliven the day, 
Or brighten the breast of the stream. 
And soon shall the forest its vesture bewail, 
ee eet 
_ No tremulous music shall sigh with the gale, 
No flower its lustre disclese in the dale, 
Nor blossom embellish the thorn. 


The gloominess of the weather in this month is 
proverbial: “a love of nature is the refuge. He 
who grapples with March, and has the smiling eyes 
upon him of June and August, need have no fear 
of November.” Dr. Johnson has devoted the 12th 
number of his ‘Idler’ to this subject; and although 
we are not disposed entirely to deny the influence of 
the weather on the mind, we think that his observa- 
tions are calculated to do much good with the ma- 
jority of persons. 

“Our dispositions,” he says, “too frequently 
change with the colour of the sky; and when we 
find ourselves cheerful and good-natured, we uatu- 
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rally to pay our ackuowledgments to the powers of 
sunshine ; or, if we sink into dalness aid peevieh- 
ness, look round the horizon for an excuse, and 
charge our discontent upon an easterly wind or a 
cloudy day. 

“ Surely nothing is more hful to # being 
endowed with reason, tha to resign ity powers to 
the influence of the air, aud live in dependence on 


pres-| the weather and the wind for the only bléssin 


which nature has put info your power, tranquillity 
and benevolence, To look up to the sky for the 
nutriment of our bodies, is the condition of nature; 
to call upon the sua for peace and gaiety, depre- 
cate the clouds, lest sorrow should overwhelm us, 
is the cowardice of idleness and idolatry of folly. 

“Yet, even in this age of inquiry and knowledge 
when superstitiou is driven away, and omens and 
prodigies have lost their terrors, we find this folly 
countenanced by frequent examples. Those that 
laugh at the portentous glare of a comet, and hear 
a crow with equal tranquillity from the right or 
left, will yet talk of times and situations proper for 
intellectual performances, will imagine the fancy 
exalted by vernal breezes, and the reason invigorated 
by a bright calm. 

‘If men who have given up themselves to fanci- 
ful credulity would confine their conceits to their 
own wiuds, they might regulate their lives by the 
barometer, with inconvenience only to themselves; 
but to fill the world with accounts of intellects 
subject to ebb and flow, of one genius that awak- 
ened in the spring, and another that ripened in the 
autumo,.of one mind expanded in the summer, aud 
of another concentrated in the wioter, is no less 
dangerous than totell children of bugbears and gob- 
lins. Fear will find every house haunted; and 
idleness will. wait for ever for the moment of illu- 
mination. 

This distinction of seasons is produced only by 
imagination operating on luxury, To temperance 
every day is bright, and every hour is propitious to, 
diligence. He that shall resolutely excite his fa- 
culties, or exert his virtues will soon make himself 
superior to the seasons, and may set at defiance the 
morning mist, and the evening damp, the blasts of 
the east, and the clouds of the south, 

“Tt was the boast of the Stoic philosophy, to 
make man unshaken by calamity, and unelated by 
success; incorruptible by pleasure, and iovul- 
nerable by pain: these are heights of wisdom which 
none ever attained, and to which few can aspire ; 
but there are lower degrees of constancy necessary 
to common virtue; and every man, however he may 
distrust himself in the extremies of good or evil, 
might at least struggle against the tyranny of the 
climate. and‘refuse to enslave lis virtue or his rea- 
son to the most variable of all variations, the changes 
of the weather.” 

With some homely lines, not altogether inappro- 
priate, we conclude the subject, . 





THE WEATHER. 


The wise man remarks—as we all, it to know,— 
* Who observeth the wind, shall not find time to sow ; 
aah eS ae 
For doubt and y in his bosom shall heap ; 

* But at morn sow th seed, nor at eve hold thy hand,’ 
Nor fear but thy prosper well in the land,’ 
Notwithstanding the weather, the wind and the rain, 
God prospers us still, and man must not complain. 
If the weather be aye, "tin geod, hee the lends, 

And grass springs up fresh for the use of their dams ; 
If the snow descend, and be followed by sleet, 
Jt serves to pantecs fags the cold my young whee § 
If mild, then my team can go out with the plough ; 
In they can carry manure from the mow; 
And, w er be the weather, the wind and the rain, 
I prosper in sooth, nor have cause to complain. 


If dry, it is good for the corn in the field ; 





If wet, then my turnips she better will yield ; 
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If the corn be less good when we happen to rea 
More plenteous the grass for the cows and the cheep ; 
ee ee ; 

ppm ite men their work sustain ; 

And, "er be the weather, the wind and the rain, 
Still all goes on well, and I never complain. 

Instead, then, of watching the clouds and the wind, 
That promse most gracious I bear in my mind, 

That ‘ thro’ ages, 80 long as the earth shall remain, 


heat, and the day and the ni 
And summer and winter their course take aright; 
And, whate’er be the weather, the wind and the rain, 


I will still trust in God, and will never complain. 
- The Virginia creeper (hedera quinque-folia) is 
particularly rich and beautiful in the autumual 
months, with its leaves of every hue, from a bright 
to a dark green and deep crimson. 

_ That highly-esteemed fish, the salmon, now as- 
cends rivers to deposit its spawn in their gravelly 
beds at a great distance from their mouths. The 
trecs are now stripped of their foliage. 


7s 


TREES IN AUTUMN. 


Alas! their splendour does but mark their fall, 

Such is, and e’er shall be the lot of all ; 

Soon the north winds the neighbouring vales shall fill 
With branchy spoils from every tow’ring hill: 

The leaves by fits too, strewn upon the d, 

May rouse the wanderer from his tho 
Yet still for me these ruins have their charms, 

And, if some fond regret my soul alarms, 

With nature’s grief I love to mix my own, 

Well pleased to stay amidst these scenes alone ; 

And whilst [ on their ye honours tread, 

The days of vanity and folly fled, 

Let me to musing melancholy bring 

A. tribute equal to the sprightly spring ; 

Not her whose cloud-wrapp'd brow is mix’d with storms, 
Or angry lightnings which her face deforms ; 

But her who through her misty veil we trace, 

When lovely autumn shews each softer grace, 

With pensive looks, calm front, and dewy eyes, 

That sober sympathy to all supplies. Deiille. 

The stock-dove (columbu enas) one of the latest 
winter birds of arrives from more northern 
regions, towards the end of this month. The fe- 
males and young of the brown or Norway rat now 
leave their holes at the sides of ponds and rivers, to 
which they had betaken themselves in the spring, 
and repair to barns, out-houses, corn-stacks, and 
dwellings. Moles now make their nests, in which 
they lodge during the winter, and which are ready 
for depositing their young in the spring. These 
are distinguished by being of a larger size than the 
common mole-bill, and are lined with dried grass, 
leaves, &c. 
The woodman now repairs to the woodlands, to 

fell cuppices, underwood, and timber. 





[To be continued.} 

















Biographical Motices. 


THE ANTIQUARY. 





On Sunday, in the 77th year of his age, died, Mr. T. 
Barritt, of Hanging-ditch, Manchester; but better 
known, and in a far more expanded field, as an Anti- 
quarian of no common acquirements; as a man to 
whom the first scholars in the kingdom have often ap- 
plied.for information, and have bowed to his opinions, 
which, on subjects connected with general and local an- 
tiquities, Genealogy and Heraldry, could at any time be 
quoted as most respectable authority. He was, we be- 
lieve, the oldest member of the Manchester Li 
and Philesophical Society, to whose Memoirs he contri- 
buted several Sea papers. We cannet refrain 
from adding the following tribute to the ering in- 
dustry and talents of Mr. Barritt, which was paid to 
him nearly twenty years ago by one who knew him well, 


‘| ception. Marshal and 


the merit of being a faithful picture of his habits and 


pursuits = 


and scarce books he, and curious coins, 
M and painted glass, and ponderous arms, 
Helmets and - gauntlets vast, and shields 


Of many kinds, proof against bloody War ; 
Swords without number, of murdering shapes ; 
And one, which erst had graced a Prince’s thigh, 
More valued than the rest—and more revered 
ee ee 

e was versed in ey and could 
How ail the thanes and all the knights and squires, 
Within his shire, had from times remote. 
And famed, was he, for his industry, 
For aye at Work, for much his business called ; 
And yet full many a picture did he paint, 
Pedigrees cop , branch and root, and carvings made 
Of antique apes and, almost beyond belief, 
Helmets and shields, to rival Greece and Rome ; 
Stealing from sleep the time to give them form. 
Nay, once, grappling Patience, he made a suit of mail, 
With thousands upon thousand links, for the love 
He bore to ancient arms ; for he was curious 
As the searching air, which pries, without a blush, 
Into things scarce, or sacred, or profane. : 
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SMliscellanies. 


ALLAN RAMSAY. 
ae 

A subscription was lately begun among the admirers of 
genius nT Edinburgh, for erecting a monument in the 
Greyfriars Church-yard, to the memory of the cele- 
brated Scottish poet, Allan Ramsay. A tablet is now 
placed on the south wall of the western Greyfriars 
Church, between those erected to memory of 
Professor M‘Laurin and Dr. Blair. The tablet to the 
momory of Ramsey contains the following inscription : 

In this Cemetery 

Was interred the mortal part of an 
Immortal Poet. 


, 

ALLAN RAMSAY, 
Authorof the GENTLE SHEPHERD, and other admirable 
Poems in the Scottish Dialect 

He was born in 1686, and died in 1758. 
No sculptured marble here, no pompous lay, 
No prea A urn, no animated bust ! 

This —— stone directs pale Scotia’s wa 
To pour her sorrows o’er her Poet's dust ! 
h here thou’rt buried, worthy ALLAN, 
We'll ne’er forget thee, canty Callan ; 
For while thy soul lives in the sky, 
Thy GENTLE SHEPHERD ne'er can die! - 








Hard Times in Cincinnati.—The following extract 
of a letter, dated July 26, to a gentleman in Lexingtone 
is copied from the Public Advertiser. We are aware 
that the distress in that tewn was keenly felt, but had 
formed no idea that it was so great as here described : 

‘* J am sorry 1 can give you no good tidings of this 
once flourishing town.. The distress is beyond all con- 
sheriff salesare almostdaily. To 
give you an idea of the situation of this town (alas! it is 
called a city !) I will give you a statement of some pro- 
perty sold this day by the Marshal, and which I have 
seen myself. A hadsome gig and very valuable horse 
sold for four dollars; an elegant sideboard for three dol- 
lars; a fine Brussels , and two carpets, for 
three dollars; three beds and bedding for three dollars ; 
a good dining.table for 25 cents; and along list of other 
valuable articles at the same rate, and which I cannot 
now exactly remember, and would not mention for fear 
of mistakes.”—American Papers. 





At Girgentum, in Sicily, there are immense wells dug 
out of the rock, for the purpose of keeping grain for the 
use of the troops and inhabitants: during the late revo- 
lution in Sicily the King’s troops of the above-mention- 
rrison seized the convicts, about 300 in number, 
and lowered them down into these empty fosses, as they 
are called, where, from the excessive heat, numbers 
were suffocated, and others, in despiration, destroyed 
each other. Theré could have been no real necessity 
for this horrid way of. sacrificing the poor wretches, as 


A BLACKSMITH’S: WIFE BECOME A QUEEN, 





It is a curious circumstance that the present Queen 
of the Sandwich Islands was formerly, or rather is at 
this time, the wife. of a Russian blacksmith. An Eng- 
Jish vessel lying off, what.we usually call the Fox Island, 
several years ago, one of the officers became enamoured 
of the fair spouse of a son of Vulcan there; and, his 
— being returned, contrived to smuggle her .on 

rd the vessel, and keep her there co without 
the knowledge of his captain, till they had cleared the 
rt. ° ’ 


In the course of the voyage, however, the circumstance 
became known to the Ca . who being highly enraged 
at such a breach of faith and discipline, kept her. cone 
fined till they arrived at the Sandwich Islands, whefe 
she was put on shore. ‘The forlorn Ariadne, however, 
found a Bacchus for her Theseus, a royal lover to replace 
her lost Lieutenant. The King of the Island became 
enamoured of: the fair Russian, made her his wife and 
raised her to his throne. He was no every day —. 
He was a statesman and a ‘hero, though we should call 
him a savage. He p ively created a respectable 
navy of several well-built frigates, taught his subjects 
to be excellent sailors; raised armies, subdued the sur 
rounding islands, and at the close of a prosperous reign; 
left his possessions and his sovereignty to his Queen, who 
now reigns as his successor. She is well obeyed by her 
subjects; possesses great wealth in flocks, herds, and 
tice grounds, and sends frequent presents to her former 
deserted husband, who still continues to hammer horses’ 
shoes in a Russian coleny, while his faithless, but it 
seems, not quite ungrateful spouse, stretches her sceptre 
over several prosperous isles. ; 





Hospitable Institution.—The labours, the attentions, 
and the hazards of the monks of St. Barnard, who in. 
habit the highest regions of the Alps are too well known, 
nor can any considerate person, whether or not he hag 
been assisted by their exertions and hospitality, with. 
hold the praise due to that compassionate fraternity. 
But it is not so well known, that a similar institution 
exists among the defiles of Mount Olympus ; or, at least, 
an institution that has in view the same pi » and 
employs the same means. It is maintained by five vil. 
lages, the inhabitants of which pay no kind of tax, but 
are bound to give their assistance to all travelers who 
cross the mountains; and to serve them as guides. 
They discharge this honourable task with the greatest 
alacrity and good. man ent ; and like the benevolent, 

igious already alluded to, they employ the sagacity of 
dogs, to discover travelers who may have been so unfore 
tunate as to be buried beneath the snow. 





Punishment of Drunkards at Constantinople.—The 
Grand Vizier, in order to fill his coffers, commands, 
during the festival of the Bairami, and in times of cala- 
mity, that the taverns, which, like the guning-houses of 
Europe, arelicensed, shall be shut, andsoon afterward she 
receives a petition from the Greeks accompanied with a 
present, which settles all difficulties. The news of the 
opening of the taverns —. joy among the drinkers, 
who form a numerous class, though they are often chas- 
tised for their want of decorum. A Turk found drunk 
in the streets by the guard is condemned to the basti- 
nado, which punishment is inflicted three times, if he 
so often commit the offence; after this, he is considered: 
incorrigible, and receives the title of an imperial or pri 

vileged drunkard. The next time he is arrested and in 
danger of receiving punishment, he has only to tell his 
name, and prove his privilege, in order to be released.— 
Fouqueville. y 





Miracle —At the church of St. Gervais, in Paris, a 
mass, called the ‘ Hostie enlevée,” is performed 
every Friday. Respecting the origin of this custom, 
the following curious story is related. A thief stole 
the vessel containing the host from the church of St? 
Gervais. On arriving near St. Denis, he opened the 
cup, when the host flew out, and fluttered around him, 
without his being able to catch it. He was tried and 
condemned on the prosecution of the Abbé of St. 
Denis. A lawsuit afterwards ensued between the 
Abbe and the Bishop of Paris, respecting the possession 
of the miraculous host: and it was finally agreed that 
it should be delivered up to the curate of St. Gervaie, 
who had consecrated it; but on the express condition 








who valued his friendship, and who now mourns his 
death. The lines (humble as the pogtry is) have at least 


they were strongly ironed and in the nudst of a garrison 
of nearly 8000. 


that the mass above mentioned should be regularly 
cclebrated. , 
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Vaulting Ambition.—A rope-dancer lately applied to 
the magistrate of a little town in Switzerland, for per- 
mission to perform within his jurisdiction. The magis- 
trate refused, odserving that the country was already 
oyerrun with mountebanks, ‘* But (said the dancer) I 
am not one of the common. class; here is. a proof of my 
superiority.””. With these words, he leaped completely 
over the head of the magistrate, end this feat of agility 
gained him the indulgence he applied for. 


Duelling.—Some writer says this practice ought to be 
encouraged, on the probability that in most duels, the 
world may get rid of one fool if not two. 
saw a@ better illustration of the principle, than in a 
morning paper lately, which announces a duel being 
about to take place at Cheltenham, ‘* in consequence of 
a pamphlet published there by a physician, respecting 
the comparative. efficacy of the waters of the different 
spas!” The magistrates prevented the meeting. What 
a pity !—Wookr’s British Gazette. 








A Swiss soldier, of the 7th regiment of the Royal 
Guard, who was killed in a duel, was lately interred 
in the burial-ground of Vaurigard. A young and 
handsome female, who was fondly attached to the de- 
ceased, followed his remains from Orleans to Paris. She 
soon after repaired to the tomb of her lover, where she 
stabbed herself three times with a pair of scissors, and 
was carried off in a state which renders her recovery 
doubtful. 


Hymen on Crutches.—John Graham, of Banntck- 
burn, a miserable looking old man, about 70 years of 
age, having a wooden leg, and leaning upon crutches, 
was charged with celebrating clandestine marriages, and 
on his own confession found guilty, and banished Scot- 
land for life—Graham, we understand, was a dissenting 
minister near Kilsyth. 





Wonderful Potato.—A remarkable potato was raised 
in a field at Marchfield, belonging to James Heron, 
Esq. is of the enormous weight of 41b. loz. This 
potato is of the Winter-kidney kind, and has six of those 
excrescences, which gardeners call paps, growing frora 
‘the main body. But even independently of these ex- 
crescenses, the body is of itself at least 3lb. weight, and 
forms by far the largest potato we ever saw.—Dum/fries 
Courier, Oct. 24 





Gathering of the Clans.—It is & singular circumstance, 
that, in the island of Ceylon, a custom prevailed among 
the natives of the former ington of Candy, similar to 
the ‘* Gathering,” described in Sir Walter Scot’s Lady 
of the Lake. On any sudden call of the natives to rise 
up in arms, one of them, carrying a crooked stick in his 
hand, ran swiftly along, announcing to all he met the 
spot of rendezvous. ‘The place was generally some 
small rising ground, and marked by a single tree left 
standing. There are many such in the Canadian terri- 
tory, and they are commonly the resort of the natives 
for religious or other purposes. 





The prolific author of Waverley, whose genius seems 
to be as inexhaustible as it is extraordinary, has an- 
nounced another romance, the title of which is ‘* Ken- 
nilwortk.” From. this name we presume that it will 


We never | ca}, 


The title of Lord Byron’s forthcoming tragedy is, we 
hear, ‘* The Doge of Venice.” We have before men- 
tioned that it is to be published, not acted. 





Cheap. Fruit.—In the summer of 1819, peaches were 
$0 he mes ee = the Philadelphia a that — ofa 
quality fit to be placed upon any gentlemen’s table were 
carted about the streets, and sold 12}—10, and even 6} 
cents a half peck. This year, those of the same quality 
are selling from to 25 to 50 cents. 

At this time, melons are so abundant as to be almost 
without a price. The cry of melons and cantelopes, for 
le, assails our ears in every street and at every corner, 
and from morning until night. But loads of water- 
melons have been sold, of ordinaty size, at 100, 75, 50 
and even 373 cents per hundred. and the largest single 
one which is brought to market, can be had for 6} cents. 
—Philadelphia Daily Advertiser. 





As some workmen were lately repairing the church 
of St. Mary-de-Crypt, in Gloucester, they discovered 
under one of the tables of benefactions a very curious 

ainting in fresco, representing a nobleman and his 
fady richly attired, with coronets on their heads: it is 
thought that the persons here represented were James 
Lord Berkely and his lady. ‘The lady was cruelly 
murdered in Gloucester Castle, and was buried in the 
adjoining monastery ef Grey Friars, 1452, 





Curiosity—At a museum in Hamburgh, we are told 
they exhibit, among other ancient reliques, a fragment 
of a black substance, which they call Egyptian Dark- 
ness.”” ‘This, they think, agrees with the ancient de- 
pepaen in one particular at least, viz. that it might be 
elt. 








METEOROLOGICAL REPORT 
Of the Atmospherical Pressure and Temperature, Rain, 
Wind, &c. deducted from diurnal Observations made 
at Manchester in the month of October, 1820, by 
Tuomas Hanson, Surgeon. 
—_. 














BAROMETRICAL PRESSURE. Inches. 
Mean edecoese 29°18 
Highest coveee 30°45 
Lowest 28°60 
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Mean daily Spaces in inches 5.6 
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resemble Ivanhoe more than any of the other prod 
tions of the same pen ; and from the circumstanee hav- 
ing transpired, we expect that we may look for its com- 
pletion soon after Christmas. 





Extraordinary instance of honesty.—A farmer of the 
name of Waller,. who formerly resided near Stocton, 
became unfortunate and failed, and was unable to pay 
his creditors more than 8s. in the pound. Since that 
period. (twenty-six years ago) he has:by his wgag fi 
released a sufficient sum to pay his creditors 20s. in the 
pound, and last Tuesday suramoned the whole of them 
to the house of Mr. Simpson, Red Lion, Silver-street, 
in this city, where, (after a them with a good din- 
ner) he paid them a further dividend of ¢welve shillings. 
His creditors wishing to testify their admiration, as well 
as gratitude for such an honourable action, immediately 
subscribed a sum to buy Mrs. Waller a set of China.— 
Durham Chronicle. 





A specimen of the Corona Solis, or sun-flower, was 
plown down by the late high winds in the garden of Mr. 
Thomas King, at Lewes, the stem was above 15 feet 
high, and of a proportionate circumference; and it ex- 
hibited more than thirty branches bearing flowers. 
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REMARKS. 

The greatest daily variation of the barometer was on 
the 22d ; upwards of eigth-tenths of an inch of pressure 
was lost in the course of the day. The greatest daily 
variation of temperature was on the 15th, Mean tem- 

erature of the 40th week, commencing on the 30th of 
eptember, 50°; 41st, 49.4°; 42d, 48.3° 5 43d, 45.42 ; 
ending on the 27th of the present month. 

The character of this month has beety wet and variable 
upwards of four inches of rain has fallen on twenty-one 
days and nights, eight of which may be designated as 
very rainy. 5 : 

Ice was noticed on the ground for the first time'this 





season, on the 2ist. Prevailing winds south-east. 





Che: Drama. 


TO THE EDITOR. 





S1r,—It is a matter of regret to me, that I have not 
witnessed Mr. Vandenhoft’s performance in any of his 
principal characters, excepting Lucius Junius Brutus; 
and his great descendant, Marcus; a regret which 
feel the more deeply, as he has given out to the public, 
that he is about to come before the bar of the million, in 
an engagement at Covent Garden. Vandenhoff’s Lucius 
Junius is a fine and correct piece of acting, and un- 
doubtedly superior to Mr. Kean’s. Indeed, in almost 
all the essentials requisite for the just representation of 
this noble character, Vandenhoff has a great advantage 
over his Herculean rival. Man is more or less the slave 
of prejudices; and those which we form in boyhood are 
plants that take deep root, and wither but with life. All 
the cool experience and philosophy of our maturer years 
are unable to shake them, and they fall, like old Priam’s 
dart, Telum in belle sine ictu. hen our boyish ima- 
ginations are roused by the exploits of a Camillus, a 
Coriolanus, or a Brutus, as painted by the master! 
pencil of Livy, we ascribe to them the highest physica’ 
and moral attributes. They are men, to use the words 
of the poet, 

‘6 Who are as a rock, 
0 to the rude sea that beats against it, 
orn by the waves, yet still o’ertopping them 
In sullen majesty.” 

Now, when we see an actor like Kean, possessed of 
hone of these external requisites for Roman representa- 
tion, come before us in Brutus or Cato, we cannot help 
remembering all the time, that it is Mr. Kean; and thus 
the illusion, which is so necessary to the pleasure of the 
spectator is entirely lost. In short, an actor, to produce 
a powerful ¢ffect on his audience, must completely 
identify himself with the'character he represents; and 
this, from his physical defects, Mr. Kean is unable to 
do in his representation of the heroes of Greece or Rome. 
Mr. Vandenhoft’s physical attributes are very great. 
His voice is full toned, powerful, and melodious; and, 
in those passages which express patriotism or magtiani- 
mity, extremely grand. is figure, although not of 
correct symmetry, is dignified and commanding; his 
gestures, which are sometimes too stiff and formal, are 
yet chaste, and never offend against the modesty of na- 
ture ; his countenance is in some-respects defective, but 
he has such a wonderful power over it, and fashions it 
so finely to the conceit of the character he represents, 
that I may apply to him with great justice, the follow- 
ing passage of the great master spirit of nature: 

‘¢ This player here, 
But in a fiction, ina dream of passion, 
Could force his soul so to his own conceit, 
That from her working all his visage wann’d 
Tears in his eyes, distraction in’s aspect, 
A broken voice, and his whole function suiting 
With forms to his conceit.” 
But I am afraid I am bags from my original in- 
tention, which was to offer some observations on Mr. 
Vandenhoff’s representation of Marcus Brutus. Not- 
withstanding the high — I entertained of this 
actor’s merits, I confess I took my seat in the Theatre 
not without some fears of his success; for I had im- 
bibed such a prejudice in favour of the Brutus of Kem- 
ble, that mighty identifier of Roman character, that I 
doubted if I could relish its representation by any othet 
actor 
** He was a man, take him for all in all, 
We may not look upon his like again.” 


These doubts were, however, most agreeably dispelied ; 
and, since: the days of our second British Roscius, I do 
not know when I was more delighted; Mr. Vandenhoft’s 
Brutus was a complete masterpiece; he was throughout 
the whole performance, the noble, gencrous, patriotic 
Roman—the friend of peace, and the guardian of the 
freedom and liberty of his country. The actor indenti- 
fied himself completely with the character; the audi- 
ence ‘seemed entirely to sey him ; and ‘the patriot 
that slew his ‘best lover for'the good of Rome, and had 
the same dagger for himself when it should please his 
country to need his death, stood before them. 

His soliloquy in the first. scene of the Second Act, 
when he mediates on the death of Cesar, was very ‘fine 
particularly his promise of redress to his ‘country : 

*O Rome, I ma kethee promise 
If the redress w illfollow, thon receiv’st 
Thy full petition at the hand of Casar.” 
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Here the actor did justice to » and ex 
pressed the phere gl Fala ay tie and 
affection to his country had in his bosom, with admir- 
able effect. The sudden burst of indignation at the pro- 
posal of the conspirators, to swear ity, was truly 
electrical : 


¢ No not an oath.” 


But if Mr. Vandenhoff excelled in those passages of 
patriotism and magnamini ity, he was little inferior in 
the more pathetic parts of the play. In the scene 
where Portia taxes him with unkindness, and beseeches 
him to “ unfold hi to her, he displayed a just- 
ness of feeling, and tenderness of » which I have 
never seen cag ge boy excellencies ned = i 
conspicuous, in his le remonstrance to his frien 
in the first scene of the vactind act: 
S—_—— But, alas ! 

Cesar must bleed for it! and, gentle friend, 

Let’s kill him boldly, but not wrathfully ; 

Let’s carve‘him as a dish fit for the God’s, 

Not hew him as a carcase fit for hounds.” 
The famous address to the Romans, ‘Friends, Romans, 
countrymen and lovers,” was rather delivered in too ele- 
vated a tone of voice, and, on that account, lost some of 
its effect ; but upon the whole, it was a fine piece of de- 
clamation. To enumerate the scenes in which this actor 
excelled, would occupy much more space than is consis- 
tent with theplan of yourjournal. But I cannot close this 
subject, without taking some notice of his performance 
in the last scene of the fourth act. This scene, for the 
natural exhibition of impotent rage on the one side, and 
patient ae: and magnanimity on the other, excels 
every thing of the kind in the drama of this or any other 
country. It isno wonder, then, that an actor of such 
talents as Mr. Vandenhoff, should rise far aboye him- 
self in it. Indeed there was something so ineffably pro- 
voking in the calm dignified indifference, and in the 
bitter taunting irony with which he answered the threats 
of Cassius, that I could forgive him the latter from my 
heart had he been tempted to have ‘‘ forgotten himself.” 
The spirit of Brutus fiew only to his eye, and his steady 
look alone, supplied that terror which he disdained to 
effect by an intemperance in his voice; and with asettled 
dignity of contempt, like an unheeding rock, he re- 
pelled the foam of Cassius. 


‘¢ There is no terror, Cassius, in your threats ; 

For I am arm’d so strong in honesty, 

That they pass by me as the idle wind, 

Which I respect not.”, 
ae the whole, the masterly manner in which this very 
difficult character was sustained throughout, reflects the 
highest honour on Mr. Vandenhoff, as an actor and a 
scholar : and when I say that he was greeted with just 
and deserved applause, I am saying @ great deal, and 
probably paying the best compliment to the actor; for 
criticism, to use the words of a cotemporary writer, 
written criticism may ‘either be unjust, or interested, or 
insincere. But the involuntary and unpremeditated ap- 
plause that bursts from an assembled multitude, is quite 
conclusive; it goes directly to the matter, and there is 


no gainsaying it. 
ee THEATRICUS. 

















Correspondence. 


GENIUS. 
= 
TO THE EDITOR. 

—_— 
$ix,—Perhaps there is no term so universally ap- 
plied, and yet so little capable of analysis, as that of 
genius. Itrunsin so many varieus channels, and as- 
sumes so many grotesque appearances, that it would 
require the eye of a Lavater, or the figures of a Spur- 
zheim, to detect it beneath its variety and multiplicity 
ef superficial covering. Toa family who are ‘‘ each and 
all” geniuses do I belong: my grandfathers, good honest 
souls, were respectable, substantial country gentlemen, 
who could write and read just sufficiently to sign their 
mames toa grand jury list, and read it afterwards; 
their only study “ Bailey’s Justice of Peace,” and their 
longest migration, from the parish church to their own 





hall door; while their wives, deeply ‘initiated in the 

mysteries of the larder, knew little, and cared less, for 

any thing pertaining to learning or the Belles Lettres : 

these were happy days, Mr. Editor, but as the poet says, 
* Tempora mutantur et aos matamur in illis.’” 


the realization of which sage axiom our family have 
proved within the last two years. An Oxonian cousin 
has discovered that there are some faint glimmerings 
of genius amidst our intellectual darkness ; and on this 
hint a total change and reform in our manners and 
customs has been effected. My father has become 
chief orator at his political club, and has already laid 
the corner-stone of his reputation, by his last speech 
on the ‘* Turnpike Act.” My mother reads us ser- 
mons of her own composing, which have always the 
undesired effect of setting us all asleep. My sister has 
turned poetess, and has already composed three son- 
nets— To Sensibility,” ‘* To a Tear,” and “ On the 
death of the Princess Charlotte: ” the last beginning 
with, “‘ Why weeps the Muse,” is universally admired, 
and even quoted by the parson himself, in his sermon 
t’other day ; and my maiden aunt, Deborah, having no 
taste for literature, is content to raise her reputation on 
the tottering basis of a tiff-taff shaking pudding, or the 
endless ramifications of a dish of macaroni: in the 
making of both which dainties she had attained a most 
enviable pitch of pre-eminence. On my own merit 
I must be dumb. 

You see, Mr. Editor, what a little nest of geniuses 
we form ; our fame was all about the country, and 
% Roast Beef Hall,” became the acknowledged temple 
of Minerva in those parts ; yet in such society, where 
one might expect to find social and elegant mirth gil- 
ding ‘the feast of reason and the flow of soul,” should 
we not all be happy? Alas! itis not so. My father 
is happy when composing, and still more when reading 
to us his club speeches, a weekly penance we endure 
every Monday morning at breakfast. My mother is 
happy when she is lulling her nodding audience by the 
somniferous and unaccountable spell her homilies pro- 
duce. My sister is happy when she sees, under the 
word * Original,” her own verses shining in fair print 
in your amusing Kaleidoscope; and happy, thrice 
happy, is that amiable spinster, my aunt Deborah, 
when she sees the oft-replenished plate of the parson or 
exciseman sent again for another smal! piece of her pud- 
ding; with a commendatory expatiation on its merits, 
between the time the plate vanishes from under his 
fork, till it resumes its place again on the table-cloth. 
I alone am the black sheep amidst this fair flock. My 
father calls me a ** blockhead ; ” my mother and sister 
declare me * incorrigible; and my aunt Deborah has 
never forgiven me the insult I put upon her, by making 
her favourite cat swallow half the contents of the 
mustard pot. I am fond of society; but false taste 
and ignorance have banished it from this house: no 
more hunting parties, no more balls; allis dull, stupid, 
and tiresome; and were it not for fear of being disin- 
herited, I should be at open war with the whole party. 
My sister has prevailed on her father to change the 
name of our seat; and “ Roast Beef Hall” is now 
mollified into '** Hymettus Park.” These innovations 
distract me, and when I say so, I am told that I have 
no genius. Pray now, Mr. Editor, do let the world 
know what is the actual definition of the word genius 
and whether bad taste, ignorance, and folly, can ever 
separately or conjunctly be styled by such an appella- 
tion.—I am with the greatest respect, your humble 


servant. 
INSCIUS. 





Hymettus Park, Yorkshire. 





ZO THE EDITOR. 
—— 4 

S1n,—I was much pleased at your noticing that 
very disagreeable nuiscance which has so often in- 
fested our streets. 1 mean, what is called “ playing 
at bandy.” I could enumerate a variety of serious 
injuries in addition to those mentioned by your 
correspondent, that have too frequently attended this 
dangerous amusement. But as instances can be 
wanting to none, from the frequency of their occur- 
rence, it appears unnecessary to particularize any in- 
dividually. It is of a more serious and still more 
dangerous evil, that I beg leave to solicit your in- 
terposition in order to prevent. This is, allowing 
powder to boys. While they pretend to commemorate 
the happy frustration ofan event long gone by, and 
which does not appear to have any reference to the 
present times, they subject themselves to a variety 
of dangers. Every praise is dueto our worthy Chief 
Magistrate for issuing handbills to preveut accidents 
by fire-works, but methinks he bas not struck at 
the root of this evil; and I know you will indulge 
the warmth of a parent’s feelings (whose only child 
has been nearly deprived of sight, and totally of the 
use of one hand by gunpowder), when J say, that sv 
long as any shall be found so inconsiderate—so sor- 
did, and so unfeeling as to sell this dangerous com- 
position to a thoughtless child,ythis evil will still 
continue. That such wretches abound, I have no 
hesitation in saying, though I do not wish to men- 
tion any one in particular; but should the dictates 
of humanity so far preponderate over the acquisi- 
tion of a little paltry gain, as in any degree to dimi- 
nish this serious evil, an important consolation would 
be enjoyed by many an unhappy 

PARENT. 


Liverpool, Nov. 10, 1820. 








TO THE EDITOR. 
EI 


Srr,—I beg leave, through the medium of your 
esteemed paper, to state the great inconvenience part of 
the congregation of St. Peter’s church are under, by 
young persons of both sexes, who make a practice of 
meeting, every Sunday afternoon, in a gallery near the 
organ ; —- the words over the Communion, or at 
least paying little attention to them, ‘‘ This is none 
other but the house of God ;” for, during the whole 
time of Divine service, they are talking, laughing, and 
making a noise with the chains belonging to the prayer- 
books, &c. Hoping this long-continued evil may 
speedily be removed, is the sincere wish of 

Yours, ctfully, 
A FRIEND TO GOOD ORDER. 

November 8, 1820. 











— Lo Correspondents. 


GENERAL APOLOGY.—The messenger to whose care 
our acknowledgments to Correspondents was com- 
mitted, -lost the manuscript from the packet, in the 
road between our residence and the printing-office. 








E. J. of Staffordshire Potteries, one of whose pieces ap- 
peared in a recent number, is informed that we fear 
we have mislaid the copy of the remainder, which it 
was our intention to publish also. If our correspond- 
ent can overlook the circumstance, we hope to hear 
again from him. 





BENVOLIO’s ONE PounpD has been passed to the credit 
of the Stranger’s Friend fund. 
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